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Montreal 


ed Nowe . 


Meee 


YOUR 
Seat 
Belts! 


Traffic accident injuries can be reduced 
more than one third by the use of 
seat belts. 

In emergencies, seat belts help hold 
driver and passengers securely in place. 
The chance of injury from sudden stops 
is reduced. 

More than half the injurious or fatal 
accidents occur at speeds under 40 
miles an hour. : 
Three out of four traffic fatalities occur 
within 25 miles of home. 





_ Safe-Driving Habits by All Can 
Reduce Accidents... Seat Belts 
Help Provide Greater Safety . 
for Driver and Passengers! 


USE SEAT BELTS q 


Whenever...Wherever 
You Drive! 
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Notre Dame, the most important of Mon- 
treal’s 300 churches, is a model of Notre 
Dame de Paris, in Paris. Its twin towers rise 
215 feet above the sidewalk. For more on 
Montreal, see page 18. 
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‘Aloha’ to a New Conference 


HE 49th State Highway Users Confer- 

ence (the 50th counting the District of 
Columbia Area Conference) is on its way. 

Leaders from Hawaiian highway user 
groups met last month with NHUC’s chair- 
man, H. E. Humphreys, Jr., and with the 
Conference director to learn more about 
the cooperative activity which has led to 
so many fine achievements in their main- 
land sister states. Present, too, was John 
V. Lawrence, managing director of the 
American Trucking Associations, who has 
been on NHUC’s Administrative Commit- 
tee for a number of years. Upshot of the 
discussion was a decision on the part of 
the highway users to form a Conference 
for Hawaii. 

The decision is in keeping with the 
whole spirit of progress in this new, for- 
ward-looking state. 

Statistics say Hawaii is booming, as 
well as blooming. The writer’s observa- 
tions went along with the statistics. Here 
are not only palms, pineapple trees, crim- 
son hibiscus, luaus and leis. Here are busi- 
nesses, industries, beautiful homes, mod- 
ern buildings, thousands of motor vehicles 
and miles of fine roads. 


UT NOT SO MANY miles as are needed. 

Hawaii has many more motor vehicles 

per mile of street or road than almost any 

other state. It has plans for more modern 

roads, including the completion of its 50 

miles on the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. 

But, as Chairman Humphreys said, 
“Plans do not carry themselves out. High- 
way user groups can help bring plans to 
fruition.” And, on the matter of highway 
development, “Highway users must al- 
ways be at once encouraging and vigilant. 


After all, their money, their convenience, 
their safety, often their own lives or their 
businesses’ lives are at stake.” 

Highway users in the 48 older states 
have found these words to be true. 


They have found that the dedication of 
highway funds to highways; the business- 
like management of highway affairs; the 
conformity of their states’ laws to the 
Uniform Vehicle Code (laws in Hawaii’s 
counties vary) ; the regulations governing 
vehicle sizes and weights—all are matters 
which concern them deeply. And all are 
matters on which highway users must 
work together if the issues are to be cor- 
rectly resolved. 


We IS MORE, as Mr. Humphreys 
stressed, highway users everywhere 
are seeing more and more that their work 
for better roads and the healthy advance- 
ment of highway transportation has an 
important role in this country’s defense 
effort. 

Hawaii is a growing part of the nation. 
Highway users there find that cooperative 
work is in their state’s, their nation’s and 
their own best interest. 

To J. C. Walker, the Conference’s new 
chairman—to Messrs. Vitousek, Yee, Ahlf, 
Black, Burnett, Cook, Patterson, Reid, Sil- 
verman, Yamabe and Miss Clark, officers 
and members of the new executive com- 
mittee—welcome! 

To the whole Hawaii Highway Users 
Conference—Aloha! 


lal Oat 


DIRECTOR, NHUC 
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The 


Highway Threat 


The national interest and security 
are vitally affected by the health, 
prosperity and advancement of 
highway  trans- 
portation, H. E. 
Humphreys, Jr., 
Chairman of the 















National High- 
way Users Con- 
ference, told 


members of the 
Western High- 
way Institute in 
Honolulu. 

Yet, Mr. Hum- 
phreys said, de- 
spite the obvious need, an aggres- 
sive attack is under way on the Fed- 
eral-state highway program in ur- 
ban areas. “In some places, it is still 
in the propaganda stage,” he said. 
“In others, it has reached the point 
of legislative threats and even 
enactments which throw obstacles 
in the way of planned develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. Humphreys, who also is 
chairman of the board of the U. S. 
Rubber Company, said the attack on 
the highway program in cities has 
been especially dramatic in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where proposals have 
been made to cut back the highway 
program drastically, substituting 
rail rapid transit and a few high- 
ways of lower standard for those in 
a plan which had been worked out 
cooperatively by various authorized 
agencies, including the Bureau of 
Public Roads. He noted that in sub- 
mitting this proposal, its backers 
called it a “model” for 212 metro- 
politan areas. 

The NHUC chairman cautioned 
that “eager rail transit hands,” may 
try to reach into the Federal High- 
way Trust Fund, and that many 
members of Congress seem inclined 
to subsidize rail transit. 


Humphreys 


At Variance 


The National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency’s proposals for a 
“balanced” transportation system 
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Park & Parking 
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An average of about 1,700 cars 
a day park in the municipal ga- 
rage under Los Angeles’ Pershing 
Square, shown above. The under- 
ground garage, one of several in 
cities around the country, can ac- 
commodate a maximum of 2,300 
cars in a single day. Located in the 
heart of the downtown area, the 
underground parking facilities do 
not detract from the esthetic 
values of the park. 
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in Washington, D. C., vary con- 
siderably from plans recommended 
in recent studies in other cities. 
According to the NHUC Research 
Department, other large metro- 
politan area studies call for major 
emphasis on highway transporta- 
tion. The NCTA plan, however, 
recommends spending almost equal 
amounts on highways and rail tran- 
sit. The proportion of total expend- 
iture for rail transit in other cities 
studied by the NHUC Research De- 
partment is less than 20 per cent 
with the exception of Toronto. De- 
troit has planned for an all-bus 
mass transit system to assist its ex- 
tensive freeway system. 


Thumbs Down 


The U. S. Treasury Department 
informed the Bureau of the Budget 
that it does not look favorably upon 
making direct Treasury loans to the 
National Capital Transportation 










Agency to finance construction of a 
Washington, D. C., rail rapid trans- 
it system. 

To do so, it said, would set a bad 
precedent in dealing with other 
mass transit operating agencies 
throughout the country. 

The Treasury Department’s posi. 
tion raised questions as to the sug- 
gested plan of the NCTA for fi- 
nancing its proposed $793 million 
rail system. 

NCTA had hoped to obtain a ser- 
ies of short-term loans from the 
Treasury during the 10-year con- 
struction period. 

It would then float some $530 mil- 
lion worth of U. S. Government- 
guaranteed bonds to the public, pay 
off the short-term Treasury notes, 
then repay the bonds out of the rail 
system’s operating revenues. 

The Treasury Department did in- 
dicate it might be willing to make 
direct loans to the District of Co- 
lumbia Government or to consider 
guaranteeing repayment of bonds 
sold to the public in order to raise 
money for the rail transit system. 

These alternative methods of 
financing, however, could increase 
the amount of interest NCTA ex- 
pects to pay on its borrowing. This, 
in turn, could have an effect on 
NCTA claims that the rail system 
can pay for itself out of fares by 
the year 2,000. 


On Information 


Highway officials should put 
greater emphasis on keeping the 
public informed of what they are 
doing, the presi- 
dent of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of State 
Highway Offi- 
cials said. 

State High- 
way Commis- 
sioner John 
C. Mackie of 
Michigan com- 
mented: 

“We have said 
it to ourselves often enough that 
the current highway program is 


Mackie 
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the greatest public works program 
in the history of this nation or of 
the world,” Mackie said. “It’s time 
to quit telling ourselves and begin 
telling the public. 

“The public has the right to 
know what is being done with its 
money, what projects are being 
planned and when and how.” 

“Public information is not some- 
thing that we condescend to give 
to the public as we might from 
time to time feel in the mood to 
do. 

“The public has a right to know 
what an agency of government is 
doing. Open access to public in- 
formation at all times is more than 
just a desirable goal in a democ- 
racy. It is the right of the people 
in a democracy.” 

Mackie urged every highway de- 
partment to review its public in- 
formation programs “to see to it 
that no barriers are put in the way 
of the free flow of public informa- 
tion to the citizens at large.” 


Accident Center 


Hearings on a bill (HR 133) to 
establish a National Accident Pre- 
vention Center, held by the Health 
and Safety Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, produced the gen- 
eral view that clarification or re- 
vision of some of the provisions 
of the bill is needed. 

The National Association of 
Motor Bus Owners filed a statement 
to the effect that while research in 
the accident prevention field is a 
proper Federal activity, active 
safety programs should be carried 
on under private auspices. NAMBO 
stated it believed many provisions 
of the bill would provide for dupli- 
cation of activities already being 
carried on by the National Safety 
Council. 

Charles W. Prisk, deputy director 
of the Bureau of Public Roads’ 
Office of Highway Safety, told the 
subcommittee, headed by Rep. Ken- 
neth Roberts (D., Ala.), that the 
Commerce Department is “sympa- 
thetic with the intent of the bill and 
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Tourist Service 


Mexico’s famed “Green Jeeps” 
provide cruising guidance and 


service as a government-main- 
tained convenience for tourists on 
main highways such as this divided 
four-laner through the mountains. 
With the extension of the Inter- 
American Highway expected to up 
auto-tourist volumes in Mexico, 
they will be even more in evidence, 
Mexican authorities say. 
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with the strengthening of accident 
prevention programs in the Public 
Health Service.” 

However, he added that “‘the func- 
tions of the proposed National Ac- 
cident Prevention Center should be 
more precisely defined.” 

Wilbur J. Cohen, assistant secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, spoke favorably of the bill, 
but added that there is a need for 
“revision or clarification of those 
provisions of the bill which might 
be so construed as to limit or sub- 
ordinate the accident prevention re- 
search interests and _ responsibili- 
ties of other Federal departments 
and agencies.” 

W. G. Johnson, general manager 
of the National Safety Council, said 
the bill needs to be amended to spe- 
cifically recognize the work being 
done in highway safety research by 
other organizations. He said his 
group favors providing the Public 
Health Service with the facilities it 





requires, as long as this does not 
interfere with the functions of other 
organizations. If this is done. he 
continued, “I certainly do feel that 
the National Safety Council would 
work with and mutually benefit 
from the proposed research center.” 


New President 


Arjay R. Miller, elected presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Company, 
assumed his new responsibilities 
on May 1. 

Mr. Miller, 
who joined the 
company in 
1946, succeeded 
John Dykstra, 
who retired 
upon reaching 
the age of 65 
after 16 years 
of service with 
Ford. 

Henry Ford 
II, chairman of the board, also 
announced the election of Charles 
H. Patterson to the position of 
executive vice president. A veteran 
of 36 years’ service with the com- 
pany, Mr. Patterson has been vice 
president-basic manufacturing 
group since 1961. 

Mr. Ford said that Mr. Miller, 
“brings to his new position an out- 
standing record of achievement as 
an automotive executive. He has 
had key roles in our management 
throughout the entire post-World 
War II period. His experience, his 
knowledge of the company and the 
industry and his talent equip him 
ideally for the position to which 
he has been elected.” 

The positions of chairman of 
the board, president and executive 
vice president constitute the execu- 
tive office of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Mr. Ford continues as chief 
executive officer. 


Traffic Court 


The 1963 Atlantic Regional Traf- 
fic Court Conference will be spon- 
sored by the Fordham University 
School of Law in New York City 
June 17-21. The Conference will be 
held in cooperation with the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation traffic court program. 


Miller 
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@ For THE RECORD 


by RICHARD L. REILLY 








ND THEN there was one. The American Automobile Association reports 

that now there is only one town that it officially brands as a “speed 
trap’”—Bonnieville, Ky. One of the most notorious members of the AAA 
blacklist, Ludowici, Ga., finally dropped off the list when Georgia adopted 
stringent new anti-speed trap laws. So now Bonnieville stands alone— 
but unfortunately, according to AAA, 
astride an important north-south high- 
way. ... The only state to elect its 
highway commissioner won’t after 
1965. Michigan voters by a narrow 
margin decided to scrap the elective 
office and replace it with a four-man 
appointed commission. Present Com- 
missioner John C. Mackie, who op- 
posed the change, will serve out his 
four-year term, ending in 1965... . 
In Miami, police feed traffic accident 

Marsh record data into an electronic com- Sanders 

puter, which turns out informed guesses as to likely locations of future 
accidents. Police then patrol these spots heavily to try to prevent the mis- 
haps. .. . Incidentally, one-man patrol cars are now used in more than 90 
per cent of the nation’s municipalities. . . . Clinton L. Sanders, president 
of the American Trucking Associations, believes the outlook is ominous 
for small shippers if railroads are successful in their efforts for freight 
rate deregulation and super mergers. “Frankly, we don’t think many of 
the nation’s smaller shippers could survive,” he says. . . . If you don’t 
think there are a lot of cars in California, reflect on this: the 7,549,332 
automobiles registered in that state, if placed bumper to bumper, could 
stretch around the world. At least that is the claim of Paul B. Kelly, 
president of the California Bankers Association. ... W. W. (Bill) Marsh, 
executive secretary of the National Tire Dealers and Retreaders Associa- 
tion, recently received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Find- 
lay College in Ohio. ... A district safety supervisor in California has 
made certain that he will never forget to fasten his seat belt. He has had 
his state car fixed so that it is impossible to start the motor until the belt 
is fastened... . * 


THE ONLY PRIEST ever elected to Congress also was a champion of good 
highways. Father Gabriel Richard of Michigan, one of the founders of 
the University of Michigan, in 1824 introduced a bill in Congress for the 
construction of a road from Detroit to Chicago, terming it of “the greatest 
importance.” The bill asked that Congress appropriate $1,500 to survey 
and construct the road; Congress doubled the amount to $3,000 and the 
bill was passed and the road was built. A portion of it is still known as 
Michigan Avenue in Detroit. Its modern-day counterpart is Interstate 
94, built at a cost of nearly $250 million. ... The Downtown Denver Mas- 
ter Plan Committee has turned thumbs down on a rapid rail or monorail 
transit system for Denver as being impractical. “Realistically, rubber 
tired transportation on freeways is the only system we can foresee at 
this time,” members of the committee say. . . . Seasickness in South 
Dakota? Improbable, but true. Several members of highway department 
drilling crews making soundings for a bridge across the 70-foot deep 
Fort Randall reservoir, working from barges, became violently seasick 
and had to hurry for shore. . . . Arizona motor vehicle officials are 
studying a ruling by the State Supreme Court that driving is a right 
which is subject only to reasonable rules for the safety of the public. 
Most states have held that driving is a privilege which can be revoked 
for a good cause. The ruling could have a far-reaching impact on Arizona 
motorists. . 
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Spartanburg Saga 


Dear Sir: 

“The Saga of Spartanburg” 
article (THE HIGHWAY USER— 
April) is excellent and we want you 
to know that we certainly appreci- 
ate your letting other people know 
what is going on in Spartanburg. 

ROBERT L. STODDARD 
Mayor 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Tragedy In India 


Dear Sir: 

Though I am a regular writer of 
safety precautions, a most horrible 
accident occurred at Dharwar city 

(Continued on page 20) 


Robert C. Hibben, 71; 
Helped Organize NHUC 


Robert C. Hibben, 71, who for 
many years was a member of the 
National Highway Users Confer- 
ence’s Adminis- 
trative Commit- 
tee, died re- 
cently in Doc- 
tor’s Hospital 
in Washington, 
D. C., following 
surgery. 

Mr. Hibben 
was one of the 
men who helped 
organize NHUC, 
and served on 
the Administrative Committee until 
1957, when he retired as executive 
secretary of the International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers, a position he held for 25 
years. 

Since 1957 he had been Washing- 
ton resident manager of Fairbanks 
Associates, New York. 

A graduate of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, he was a member of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
American Society of Association 
Executives. He is survived by his 
wife, a son, two grandchildren, and 
one great-grandchild. Burial was in 
Arlington Cemetery. 
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THE MATTER OF 
MOVING THE MAIL 


by J. Edward Day 
Postmaster General of the United States 


The Use Of America’s Highways for 

Postal Transportation Is Seen as Contin- 

uing to Increase 1n Both Absolute and 
Relative Terms in Future Years 














HERE ARE at least two reasons 
why I feel qualified to write this 
article. 

One is that I come from Los An- 
geles—and this, ipso facto, makes 
me an expert highway user. Los An- 
geles County has one out of every 
20 cars in the United States, and 
most of them are on the road most 
of the time. 

Second, the Post Office Depart- 
ment spends nearly $600 million a 
year on purchased transportation, 
over a sixth of it for highway trans- 
portation. We make use of a fleet of 
some 90,000 motor vehicles and we 
send mail by almost every known 
means of transportation, on the 
ground, by water, and in the air. In 
Alaska, mail is still carried by dog 
sled, and we still operate several 
dozen rural routes in the mountains 
on horseback. 

Transport & Mail. Through the 
ages the postal story has been 
closely tied to the changing modes 
of transportation. It started 2,500 
years ago with the footrunners of 
ancient Chaldea, Egypt and Persia. 
Of the latter, Herodotus wrote the 
famous tribute: “The Persian mes- 
sengers travel with a velocity which 
nothing human can equal 
Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, 
nor darkness are permitted to ob- 
struct their speed.” 

It continued with the “Post,” 
which marked the place of exchange 
of mail on the roads of ancient 
Rome, and with the sailing vessels, 
stagecoach, and pony express of 
18th and 19th century America. 

It was only 100 years ago, in 
March 1863, that postal rates were 
first made uniform throughout the 
United States. Up until that time, 
transportation was the main cost in 
mail service and this was reflected 
in a scale of postage rates keyed to 
the distance involved. One hundred 
years ago, transportation costs com- 
prised well over half of the Post 
Office budget. By 1951, that figure 
had declined to 31 per cent and to- 
day it is only about 15 per cent of 
our total budget. 

Because transportation was the 
dominating factor in mail costs up 
to the middle of the 19th century, 
the distance traveled and the weight 
and number of sheets of paper in a 
letter were taken into account in de- 
termining the postage. 

In the early part of the last cen- 
tury a letter on a single sheet of 
paper sent 30 miles or less and 
weighing less than an ounce cost six 
and one-half cents; 80 miles or less 
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cost 10 cents; 150 miles or less 1214 
cents; and 400 miles or less, 1834 
cents. Any greater distance cost 25 
cents. Three sheets sent over 400 
miles cost 75 cents. Envelopes 
weren’t used. They would have 
counted as an extra sheet. 
Simplified Rates. In 1845 Con- 
gress simplified postage rates so 
that when the first U. S. postage 
stamps were issued two years later, 
a five-cent stamp would take a half- 
ounce letter wp to 300 miles, and a 
10-cent stamp over 300 miles. 
Getting the mail through in those 
days was not an easy matter. A let- 
ter in our Post Office annals gives 
an idea of the problems that con- 
fronted early stage drivers. The 
Department had complained to the 
J. A. Trotter and Brothers’ stage- 
coach firm about not maintaining 


schedules on their route in West 
Virginia. Mr. Jim Trotter wrote 
the following reply to the Post- 
master General: 

Dear Sir: If the gable end of hell 
should blow out and shower fire, 
smoke, and melted lava for 40 days 
and nights, it would not melt the 
snow enough on Cheat Mountain so 
as to get your damned mail out on 
time.” 

Americans today send about one 
and three-quarter billion pieces of 
airmail each year. But transporta- 
tion of mail by air began 45 years 
ago, and rather inauspiciously, at 
that. Careful plans had been laid 
which called for a plane to fly from 
Washington to New York, with a 
stop in Philadelphia. On the morn- 
ing of May 15, 1918, in the pres- 
ence of President Wilson and other 


eminent guests, a pioneering aviator 
set out with the first load of air- 
mail. 

But he got his directional signals 
mixed up and wound up in Waldorf, 
Md. His mail had to be carried back 
to Washington and taken to New 
York by train! 

Tight Budget. Today the Post Of- 
fice Department is operating within 
the President’s tight budget philos- 
ophy. We are trimming costs not by 
arbitrary cuts in service but by 
streamlining and improving our 
total operation, to serve the coun- 
try’s rapidly growing population 
better. 

For 13 out of the last 15 fiscal 
years, the Post Office Department 
overran its budget and had to go to 
Congress for a supplemental appro- 
priation. In contrast, in the last 


“Between fiscal 1955 and 1962 the mileage covered in intercity service by our highway contractors increased by 40 per 


cent. Use of large trucks increased from 40 to 48 per cent. . 


munities of the country . 


& 
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. The postal service reaches into the smallest, remotest com- 
- » Some small communities receive and send out all of their mail by bus.” 































fiscal year we asked for no supple- 
mental appropriation but instead 
turned back to the Treasury nearly 
$40 million in unused funds. 

This achievement was made pos- 
sible because of our heightened 
productivity. It was immeasurably 
aided by the success of new pro- 
grams we have introduced to more 
effectively enlist the aid of the pub- 
lic, especially the large mailer. Our 
Nationwide Improved Mail Service 
(NIMS) Program, launched in 
July, 1961, was designed to end the 
great glut of mail which inundates 
post offices in the evening hours. 

Seventy-five per cent of first-class 
mail is business mail. Half of all 
our mail is generated by just 25,000 
large mailers. Therefore, we have 
concentrated on working directly 
with the heaviest mail users in a 
cooperative effort. Mail Wsers Coun- 
cils, made up of leading local busi- 
ness firms and other large mailers, 
were formed for this purpose in 294 
principal cities throughout the na- 
tion. 

Up to 80 per cent of the total 
day’s first-class mail used to swamp 


“If we were to concentrate on moy- 
ing mail between large cities in volume 
we might cut our transportation bill 


slightly. But the individuals in rural 
and sparsely settled areas deserve first 


rate mail service, too.” 






































some of our major offices during 
evening peak hours. We have al- 
ready succeeded in cutting that 
figure down to an average of 52 per 
cent and expect to reduce it still 
further. 

New Program. One of our most 
dramatic programs, ABCD, which 
provides same-day delivery in the 
downtown business area, will be 
brought to 273 cities by the end of 
this year. It was inaugurated in 
Washington in February. 

In July, we will introduce our na- 
tional “Zip Code,” short for Zoning 
Improvement Plan. This five-digit, 
expanded zone number program will 
enable large mailers to use their 
own electronic and puncheard equip- 
ment to sort outgoing first-class 
mail far more extensively than was 
previously feasible. Zip Code will 
make it possible for large mailers 
to presort pieces in their mailrooms 
with little, if any, additional effort 
or cost but with a great savings in 
time and expense to the Post Office 
Department. 

Our main concern is, in every 
case, to provide the quickest pos- 
sible means of mail delivery. The 
Department has been presented in 
recent years with difficult schedul- 
ing problems due to the infrequency 
of passenger trains and the fixing 
of schedules primarily for passen- 
ger purposes. 

Thirty years ago, we had the use 
of more than 10,000 mail-carrying 
trains to assist us in providing 
timely mail service. Today this 
number has declined to 1,360. Only 
less than a quarter of our 35,000 
post offices are now served by rail, 


compared with 60 per cent of 51,000 
offices in 1925. 

This radically changed pattern of 
surface transportation is not a sit- 
uation to our liking—nor is it of 
our making. 

But it is a reality which we must 
face when we are now handling 200 


million pieces of mail each day, over 
one for each adult and child in our 


population. 

Reappraisal. The changing con- 
ditions in the transportation indus- 
try have forced us to reappraise our 


own transportation requirements. 
In order to keep abreast of shifting 


transportation patterns, I recently 
announced our intention to gradu- 


ally expand on our use of available 
cargo space in scheduled airlines to 


carry first-class mail. 
This step has been taken to as- 


sure continued first-class service of 
the type that the individual mailer 





is entitled to expect and demand. 
The program continues, I am con- 
vinced, the Department’s long tradi- 
tion of cooperative development 
with the transportation industry. 

Use of America’s highways for 
postal transportation will continue 
to increase in both absolute and rel- 
ative terms. Between fiscal 1955 and 
1962 the mileage covered in inter- 
city service by our contractors in- 
creased by 40 per cent. 

The type of highway transporta- 
tion employed has also changed. In 
1955, tractor-trailer rigs accounted 
for 11 per cent of the total; in 1962, 
15 per cent. Use of large trucks in- 
creased from 40 to 48 per cent, 
while passenger cars decreased 
from 23 to 17 per cent. The small 
pickup truck dropped some in rel- 
ative use, but the passenger bus 
increased. 

Passenger cars and small pickup 
trucks still run almost three-quar- 
ters of our total routes, however. 
This fact underlines how the postal 
service reaches into the smallest, re- 
motest communities of the country. 
If we were to concentrate on mov- 
ing mail between large cities in 
volume we might cut our transpor- 
tation bill slightly. But the indi- 
viduals in rural and sparsely settled 
areas deserve first-rate mail serv- 
ice, too. 

‘Practical & Efficient.’ Our use of 
passenger buses is practical and ef- 
ficient, since letter pouches easily 
fit into cargo compartments. This 
service also furnishes extra revenue 
to bus companies. Sometimes a bus 
may leave after our main means of 
mail transport and carries addi- 


tional mail that has accumulated so 
that it can be delivered promptly. 


Some small communities receive 
and send out all of their mail by 


bus. 
I have emphasized the intercity 


aspects of our motor transportation 
because many persons are _ not 


familiar with our extensive use of 
highway service. The Department’s 


own local motor vehicle service— 
from the familiar red, white and 


blue three-wheeled mailsters to our 
huge tractor-trailer rigs—are bet- 
ter known. They can be observed 
everywhere in the nation, quietly 


and effectively moving the mail. 
But wherever the rubber tires 
may be carrying the mail, the Post 
Office Department is in complete 
agreement with the National High- 


way Users Conference’s goal of a 


sound highway transportation 
policy. A 
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ROMOTERS of automobile seat 
belts have another champion of 
their cause, a fellow who survived 
a head-on collision without the use 
of a seat belt. 

The fellow is this reporter, who 
had the life saving belts installed 
in his car about a month ago. 

But when they were needed most, 
the belts were on the seat beside me 
—unfastened. 

At impact, my left knee rammed 
the windshield wiper button, my 
chest hit the steering wheel and my 
right hand punched a hole through 
the windshield. 

The cuts and bruises suffered— 
I am convinced—could have been 
less serious or even prevented if 
my seat belt had been fastened. 

Too Late. It was one of the few 
times that I haven’t worn the belt, 
and in the urgency of the impend- 
ing crash, it was too late to put 
it on. 

It was only a few seconds from 
the time I saw the other car enter 
my lane of traffic until the collision, 
only enough time to hit the brakes. 

My eldest daughters, ages three 
and five, were first to ask, “Did you 
have your seat belt on, Daddy?” 
The same question has been re- 
peated many times by many people. 

Since returning to work, I’ve 
turned up several interesting seat 
belt facts in a report by the Auto 
Industries Highway Safety Com- 
mittee: 

M Only 6.9 per cent of today’s 
automobiles are equipped with belts. 

™ About 55 per cent of motor- 
ists with belts ALWAYS use them 


in loca) traffic; about 71 per cent on 


long trips. 
mM About 29 per cent with belts 


SOMETIMES use them in local 


travel; about 18 per cent on long 
trips. 

This, it is reported, shows grow- 
ing acceptance for seat belts, since 
only three per cent of America’s cars 


two years ago were so equipped and 
one-third of the belts were used. 


No Argument. The Michigan State 
Highway Department reported re- 
cently that evidence in favor of seat 
belts is so strong there’s hardly any 
argument about them any more. 

The department quoted the Amer- 
ican Medical Association which esti- 


mates that seat belts could save 10,- 


000 lives a year. 
The U. S. Forestry Service re- 





The writer is a member of the edi- 


torial staff of The State Journal, Lans- 
ing, Mich. 
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Mike Jones tightens his seat belt before starting out in his car. On one of the 


few occasions he neglected to do so, he was involved in a collision. He is con- 
vinced his injuries would have been less serious if the seat belt had been in use. 


| ALWAYS FASTEN 
MY SEAT BELT NOW 


by Mike Jones 


quires that seat belts be installed 
in each of its 8,000 automobiles and 
reports that since 1954 the belts 
have saved the lives of more than 
100 of its employees. 

Minnesota’s highway department 
says, “The widespread use of seat 
belts by both motorists and their 
passengers would save between 170 
and 200 lives a year in Minnesota 
traffic.” 

Arguments that seat belts may 
trap people in a burning car or in 
one submerged in water are refuted 


by experts. 
They state that in such an acci- 


dent, seat belts would reduce injury, 
keeping the driver and passengers 


conscious and giving them a chance 
to get out of the car. 

Statistics show that if two cars, 
each going 30 miles an hour, collide 
and each stops in one and one-half 
feet, the average stopping force is 
equivalent to 20 times the pull of 
gravity, about two and one-half 
times that experienced by John 
Glenn in his lift off into space. 

The death of a friend in an auto 
accident prompted me to put seat 
belts in my car and my own experi- 
ence taught me to fasten them be- 
fore starting the engine. 

My seat belts are now a constant 


reminder that an accident can hap- 
pen to me. A 
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That Is the Answer the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
Gives to Those Motorists Who Want to Know When 
the Downtown Traffic Bottlenecks Will Be Eliminated 


HE ATLANTA (GA.) Chamber of 

Commerce spends a great deal 
of time these days answering ques- 
tions from motorists wanting to 
know when they can drive through 
the city without encountering heavy 
traffic bottlenecks. The answer is: 


“Sooner than you think.” 
By the end of 1963, for instance, 


the north or southbound motorist 
will have a clear shot through the 
city, with a 50-mile per hour pano- 
ramic view of a dynamic sky line. 
And in 1964 Atlanta will become 
the hub of Interstate highway 
travel in the southeast. 

Atlanta now has two fine stretches 
of Interstate road leading from the 
northwest and northeast right up 
to the edge of the central business 


district. Two others come rolling 
in from the south and east almost 


to the heart of town, but leave the 
motorist stranded there to battle his 
way through a maze of traffic lights 
and city streets, thence back to the 
freeways—or expressways as they 
are called in Atlanta—on the other 
side of town. 

Temporary Measure. A one-way 
street system between these free- 
ways, complete with synchronized 
lights was installed two years ago. 
But by modern standards the term 
“temporary connector” adequately 
describes the route. 

This makes Atlanta’s Interstate 
System mileage look bad when, in 
truth, the city “almost” has one of 
the finest road networks anywhere 
in the nation. Reason for the “al- 
most” designation is a small but 
expensive $33 million missing link 
known simply as the “Downtown 
Connector,” an unfinished 1.8-mile 
stretch which has plagued the city 
for years. This connector, when 
completed, will cut a wide arc 
around the central district as it 
leaves the South and East Free- 
ways, move out four blocks from 
famous Peachtree Street, then cross 
under Peachtree and back into the 
long-completed Northwest and 
Northeast Freeways. 

Opie L. Shelton, executive vice 
president of the Atlanta Chamber 
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of Commerce, has called this the 
most important 106 acres of land 
in Georgia. 

Many complications developed 
through the years to prevent unit- 
ing of the chains, but construction 
of the vital section finally was 
started in February, 1962. Since 
the contracts were let, construction 
progress has been good. Now, bar- 
ring exceptionally bad weather, the 
state highway department forecasts 
that the North, South and East 
Freeways will be united before the 
end of 1963. 

Equally as important as the Con- 
nector is a huge adjacent inter- 
change in the State Capitol area, 
part of the same contract, and the 


focal point of the southeastern In- 


terstate network. Interstate traffic 
from six different directions, in- 
cluding the three mentioned, will 
feed into this third or fourth 
largest interchange in the nation, 
when completed in August, 1964. 

Many Atlantans do not realize it 
themselves yet, but one day in the 
near future they will suddenly dis- 
cover that they have an excellent 
freeway network. 

Industrial Growth. Atlanta, long 
the industrial hub of the southeast, 
now is getting the spokes to go with 
it. This development affords an un- 
limited capacity for future indus- 
trial development of metropolitan 
Atlanta. 

But first, a look at some other 
construction developments taking 
place as Atlanta area expenditures 
by the state and Federal govern- 
ments near the $200 million mark 


Shown below is the $33 million Downtown Connector as it cuts an are around 
the heart of Atlanta. Barring exceptionally bad weather, the Georgia highway 
department expects this 1.8 mile stretch to be completed by the end of this year. 











Among side benefits from new highway construction in the Atlanta area is 


the removal of squalid dwellings and areas such as these, which were purchased 


and cleared for right-of-way. 


for the past decade. 

Of major importance is a 5.9-mile 
stretch of Interstate 85 known as 
the Airport Connector. 

A drive from Atlanta Airport to 
the central business district at the 
wrong time of day can take longer 
than the flight in from another part 
of the country. The sad part is that 
most of the route now consists of 
pleasant freeway driving. The tough 
parts are getting to the South Free- 
way through congested local streets 
of a suburban town, and then hav- 
ing to leave the freeway again just 
as you hit the downtown area. 

A far-sighted State Highway De- 
partment is bailing Atlanta out of 
this situation, caused by the popula- 
tion mushroom of 30,000 new people 
per year. The Airport Connector 
has been under construction for 
some time now, and the most crucial 
sections will be opened by the end 
of 1963. 

By next January those same 
motorists who now hate the thought 
of driving to Atlanta will be able to 
go nonstop all the way to the air- 
port parking lot from points well 
outside metropolitan Atlanta to the 
northeast, northwest, south or east. 

Work now also is well under way 
on the first 20 miles of the West 
Freeway (I-20) toward Birming- 
ham, and this will be the next big 
leg joining the network. 

Boon for Workers. All this time 
work moves steadily ahead on a 
huge 64-mile Circumferential High- 
way (1-285). A year from now a 
new link of I-285 will join the 
Northwest and Northeast Freeways 
far out from the city, taking many 
of the 15,000 Lockheed-Georgia em- 
ployees on a shorter freeway route 
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to and from work, greatly relieving 
peak hour congestion on freeways 
closer to town. 

Another large section of the 
Circumferential or Perimeter route 
already is in use south of the city. 
And while construction of the east- 
ern and western sides of this route 
is several years away, business 
leaders long for the day when this, 
too, is completed. 

Atlantans have a hard time 
understanding how people in some 
cities can ever object to freeway 
construction. For Atlanta’s great 
potential for the future is vitally 
tied up with highway progress. 

Development of the Interstate 
network, as it emanates from the 
center of Atlanta, is having a pro- 
nounced effect on Atlanta’s indus- 
trial and commercial development. 
A fine illustration of this is the so- 
called South Expressway, which is 
Interstate 75 and U. S. 41 pointing 
toward Florida. In the early 1950’s 
a strong industrial complex began 
to shape there, and locations be- 
came much sought after by national 
concerns. 

Although the metropolitan five- 
county area has passed the 1,100,- 
000 population mark, there still 
remains a great deal of virgin ter- 
ritory undeveloped. Atlanta’s ex- 
pressways are opening up huge new 
industrial districts year-by-year. 

The Housewife. Rawson Haverty, 
vice president of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce and president of 
the Atlanta Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, summed up his feelings on 
the importance of the city’s free- 
ways: 

“The success of a shopping area, 
more often than not, depends upon 





the mental attitude of potential cus- 
tomers. Downtown areas have a 
tremendous advantage over outly- 
ing areas, in that there is a ready- 
made market of office workers who 
must of necessity be in the central 
metropolitan area. It is, however, 
the attitude of the housewife that 
determines whether downtown will 
maintain its proper role as the 
dominant area for shopping. 

“The housewife must believe that 
the drive downtown is safe, fast and 
easy, and she must believe that 
parking will be a simple process 
and that parking will be available 
near her point of destiny. Com- 
pleted expressway routes. which 
link the growing suburban residen- 
tial areas to the downtown areas 
are essential if the vitality of down- 
town retail stores is to be preserved, 
and, as a consequence, they are es- 
sential in the maintenance of realty 
values and the resulting tax base of 
central cities.” 

In the fall of 1960 the Chamber 
of Commerce surveyed its member- 
ship on community needs, and found 
that completion of the freeway sys- 
tem got top priority. 

City of Atlanta and Fulton 
County leaders do not sit back and 
wait for the Federal Government 
to build all of the needed highways. 
In fact, they are so sold on the need 
for improvements that they have 
spent $55 million in bond money 
since 1946 building their own ex- 
pressways and other road improve- 
ments, including many which serve 
as feeders and relievers for the In- 
terstate System. They now are 
seeking approval of some $25 mil- 
lion more for future local projects. 

Spectacular. Two of the most 
spectacular local expressways are 
new multimillion dollar viaducts 
spanning Atlanta’s mammoth rail- 
road yards and providing better ac- 
cess between the central area of the 
city and the west side. 

One of the most dramatic ex- 
amples of how Interstate highways 
have helped the Atlanta area is the 
development of a State Farmers 
Market, largest in the world, on 
property adjacent to the South 
Freeway, Interstate 75. Another 
Federal urban road has been built 
connecting the market with the In- 
terstate network. 

As the Interstate System further 
develops each day, agriculture and 
business are moving closer and 
closer together at this common mar- 
ket place, giving Georgia’s economy 
a tremendous boost. A 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS 


The Requirements for Urban Transportation Planning Have Now 
Been Clarified By the Bureau of Public Roads 


[meee for urban trans- 
portation planning were con- 
tained in the 1962 Federal-Aid 
Highway Act. 

These requirements were clarified 
recently by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. After July 1, 1965, Federal- 
aid will not be given for highway 
projects in urban. areas of more 
than 50,000 population unless these 
projects are based on a continuing 
comprehensive transportation plan- 
ning process carried on coopera- 
tively by the states and the local 
communities. 

Planning will be required in 213 
urban areas, as defined by the U. S. 
Bureau of Census in the last census. 
The area to be included in a com- 
prehensive planning process will 
not be restricted to the 1960 census 
boundaries; for in urban areas that 
are adjoining or likely to be adjoin- 
ing, the planning process would em- 
brace the entire area. 

Emphasis. Although the planning 
process includes the initial prepara- 
tion of a transportation plan, the 
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NHUC Research Department 


main emphasis is on the procedures 
used in developing and re-evaluat- 
ing the plan, and the thoroughness 
of the factual data on which the 
plan is based. The BPR has em- 
phasized that the planning process 
should be closely coordinated with 
all the people involved in policy 
making and administration, and 
that it should be organized with the 
objective of achieving agreement on 
action programs. 

The comprehensive character of 
the planning process would require 
that the economic, population and 
land use elements of the entire area 
which are expected to be urbanized 
within the forecast period be in- 
cluded. Estimates of the future de- 
mands for all modes of transporta- 
tion for both persons and goods 
would be required. The scope of the 
inventories of collected data, how- 
ever, will vary depending upon city 


size, age, proximity to large cities 
and growth potential. 

The maintaining of current data 
to provide for updating of the 
transportation plan as conditions 
change from those initially analyzed 
and forecasted can be done either at 
state or local level. The BPR states 
that this can be a part-time opera- 
tion in the smaller urban areas. 
Evaluations of the effectiveness of 
the plan would be required at least 
every five years. 

Understanding. A written mem- 
orandum of understanding will be 
required between the state highway 
departments and local communities 
to insure that planning decisions 
are responsive both to state high- 
way programs and the needs and 
desires of local communities. 

A statement will be issued later 
by the Bureau of Public Roads cov- 
ering the policy and procedures to 
be used after July, 1965, for ap- 
proving projects in urban areas 
which are based on the transporta- 
tion planning process. A 
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The Man Behind the New 

Census of Transportation 

Is Approaching the As- 
signment Eagerly 


to start a new kind of census. 
The man behind the button is Dr. 
Donald E. Church. The census is a 
counting of the vehicles by which 
Americans travel and transport. 

Dr. Church is officially chief of 
the Transportation Division of the 
Bureau of the Census, a descrip- 
tive, impressive, yet somewhat un- 
inspring title. But if all govern- 
ment officials shared Dr. Church’s 
enthusiasm for their work, the 
term “bureaucrat” would take on 
bright new meaning. 

In a rapid flow of words, empha- 
sizing his points with a sweep of 
hands or swift taps of his sharp 
pencil, he described the $2 million 
operation that is just getting under 
way. His office is in one of a cluster 
of Bureau of Census buildings, all 
located several miles from down- 
town Washington. 

Abstract Art. The office, while 
somewhat Spartan in character as 
is usual in government, is consid- 
erably enlivened by colorful abstract 
paintings by his wife, Pearl. 

For his part, Dr. Church clearly 
feels that counting and accounting 
for vehicles is a vital endeavor that 
will serve his country well in war 
and peace. An Ohio University pro- 
fessor with a drive to make his 
academics practical, he came to 
Washington just prior to World 
War II for a six-month research 
assignment. He stayed on through 
the war years and has been with 
the Department of Commerce, 
ever since. 

The idea of a transportation cen- 
sus was born during World War II, 
Dr. Church says, and since then 
individual industry projects have 
disclosed the great economic sig- 
nificance of this type information. 

Why, then, has it taken 17 years 
to get this particular census show 
on the road? Well, actually, for 15 
of those years, it has been standing 
in the wings ready to go on, you 
might say. In 1948, Congress 
authorized a transportation census 
but failed to appropriate money for 
it. This situation continued until 
1953 when, in a burst of economy 
on paper, Congress threw the trans- 
portation census out completely. 
Back it came a short while after- 
ward—but still without money. At 
last, Congress has gone the full way 
—authorization and money. 

Even now, resources and capaci- 
ties are limited, the project head 
says. But, he stresses, “we are 
thinking of the census not as a com- 
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plete count of every vehicle but as 
an operation to get the kind of data 
needed in solving problems.” 

Four Programs. The census is 
organized in four broad programs. 
The first is the national travel sur- 
vey. This is being conducted largely 
by personal interview as part of the 
Bureau of the Census’ quarterly 
Household Survey. A sampling of 
6,000 households will be taken. 

“Isn’t 6,000 rather few to repre- 
sent the whole country?’’ Dr. 
Church was asked. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “but it is ade- 
quate. You would be amazed at the 
accuracy you can obtain with even 
fewer. I have even worked with as 
small a number as 2,000 on a proj- 
ect for which private industry paid. 

“You see,” Dr. Church went on, 
“we select households carefully on 
a variety of bases. There is the size 
of the metropolitan area, for exam- 
ple. We take relative numbers from 
the largest city down to a cluster of 
five houses. Then there is income, 
size of family and numerous fac- 
tors of that nature. And, of course, 
there is geographical area. Six 
thousand aren’t too few if they are 
carefully selected.” 

What does the Transportation 
Census want to know from these 
carefully selected 6,000? 

Everything about their travel. 
How many trips? For what rea- 
sons? How long? How many in the 
family went? Where did they stay? 
And, of course, by what kind of 
vehicle did they travel? 

What is more, interviewers will 
be back in July, October and Janu- 
ary asking the same households the 
same questions, so as to minimize 
reports based on special situations, 
bad memories or inaccuracies. 

“Assuming, then, thoroughness 
and ultimate accuracy in all this in- 
formation,” we said to Dr. Church, 
“who needs it?” 

“Hotels, motels, trains, car manu- 
facturers, bus operators, air lines, 
highway departments—state local 
and Federal—to name a few.” 

Truck Census. The second proj- 
ect, which also started in April, is 
the Truck Inventory and Use Sur- 
vey. The truck census is to go for- 
ward in three waves, the second in 
July, and the third quite late in the 
year, with mailings to some 100,000 
truck owners. Time of the mailings 
depends on the registration dates 
in the respective states. Informa- 
tion will be classified by vehicle 
size or weight class and by state. 

State records are being used to 
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“I think we can have a preliminary 
report on the travel survey out by 
August or September of this year.” 


obtain information as to make, year 
model, gross vehicle weight or 
other indication of size and type. 
Additional details are requested of 
the owner—matters such as the 
type of fuel used, number and ar- 
rangement of axles on the power 
and trailing units, and type and 
length of body. Also, the owner is 
asked to give considerable mileage 
data, weekly hours spent in main- 
tenance, and the distance of in- 
dividual trips for which the vehicle 
is used. Naturally, too, the purpose 
of the use is requested in detail. 

A third survey is intended to 
supplement ICC information on bus 
and truck carriers, Dr. Church said. 
The ICC normally obtains informa- 
tion on number of vehicles, reve- 
nues, operating costs and other 
facts that are part of accounting 
and operating records of companies 
subject to the Commission’s regula- 
tions. When businesses are not de- 
fined under the Social Security Act 
as being primarily concerned with 
trucking or carrying passengers, 
their “vital statistics” are not re- 
corded by ICC. 

Final Part. The fourth part of 
the Transportation Census is the 
Commodity Transportation Survey, 
probably the most complicated of 
all. It will begin on January 1, 
1964, running simultaneously with 
the Census of Business. The main 
objective of this survey, according 
to Dr. Church, is “to measure traf- 
fic flow, especially with respect to 
the relative volume of commodities 
shipped, the means by which they 
are shipped, origin and destination, 
and size of shipments.” 

We asked Dr. Church when all 
this data would become available. 


“Well, we are told that we are 
a bit too ambitious and optimistic,” 
he said. “But I think we can have 
a preliminary report on the travel 
survey out by August or September 
of this year. The final report will 
come in 1964. As for the others— 
a preliminary on the truck inven- 
tory should be out toward the end 
of 1963 and a completed report out 
in 1964. The first half of the pre- 
liminary commodity study should 
start rolling out in the second half 
of 1964 and the truck and bus car- 
rier report toward the end of 1964.” 

Opposition? “Is there any oppo- 
sition to these programs?” Dr. 
Church was queried. 

The Doctor smiled and tapped his 
pencil hard. “There is very little 
now,” he said. “At one time—vwell, 
some people thought the more in- 
formation was known about their 
business, the more trouble they 
might have from competition or 
other, stronger factions. Some of 
this was understandable. But I 
think almost everyone agrees, at 
this point, that gathering all the 
data will ultimately serve all types 
of transportation.” 

“What about criticism?’ we 
probed on. 

“There is some of that,” Dr. 
Church admitted. “It is pointed out 
that this census will not tell us— 
say—how many refrigerated trucks 
there are at a given place at a 
given time. And that is true. But I 
found during the War that the most 
important information you can 
have, if you need an emergency fact 
like that, is how to find out what 
you want to know. And a general 
picture of the situation will help 
guide you.” 

The scope of Dr. Church’s en- 
deavor would seem to indicate a 
large staff. But this is far from the 
case. Regular census department in- 
terviewers and other trained per- 
sonnel are employed for the actual 
gathering of information. 

“Our operations are closely inte- 
grated with those of the rest of the 
Bureau,” Dr. Church said. “About 
12 of us, either mathematicians or 
transportation specialists, decide 
what is needed, how it should be 
obtained and how it can best be 
used. We are just ‘brain stormers.’ 
The others in the Bureau do the 
‘work’.” 

“Isn’t ‘brain storming’ work?” 
we asked. 

“Well, J think so,” he agreed 
smiling. But “work” or not, Dr. 
Church obviously enjoys it. A 
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Moving this apartment house from one block to another in Minneapolis, a dis- 
tance of about 400 feet, required great care and several weeks’ preparation. It 
was moved from its old foundation to a new one without any damage to the ex- 
terior and very little to the interior. Three other apartments just like this one 
were moved to make way for an Interstate highway. 
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And here the new foundation is almost ready for the apartment house, which, 
when placed on it, will be almost as good as before it was moved. 
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Moving houses is both a difficult and 
a delicate operation. It requires special 
city permits and arrangements with 


SELLING 


HE MINNESOTA Department of 

Highways has an unusual and 
interesting side line: it sells houses. 
Last year it sold more than 500 
state-acquired buildings on a public 
bid basis. 

The highway department acquires 
hundreds of buildings each year in 
purchasing highway rights-of-way. 
It attempts to resell all saleable 
houses, garages and other build- 
ings to the public. Since work began 
on the Interstate System, the num- 
ber of buildings purchased by the 
state has increased by several hun- 
dred per cent. 

Anyone can bid on these build- 
ings except employees of the high- 
way department and the state de- 
partment of administration. The 
person who originally was required 
to sell his house to the state may 
compete in the bidding, but has no 
special privileges. 

Whenever the department ac- 
quires houses in right-of-way pro- 
ceedings, and after they are va- 
cated, the division of lands and 
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power and telephone companies when ~ stucco houses are movable with little how. Hundreds of homes such as these 
the size of the houses might endanger damage if the job is handled by a firm have been moved to make way for new 
power and phone lines. However, even with the proper equipment and know- Interstate System highways. 





BUILDINGS ON THE SIDE 


Structures Bought for Rights-of-Way Are Sold _ then submit a bid form along with 


7 , ; a performance bond—a check in the 

to Public By Minnesota Highway Department = amount resp bo cent of the bid if 
it is over $1,000. 

by Vince Bovitz The successful bidder must be 

ready to make full payment for the 

right-of-way determines which before making a bid: (1) cost of a house, garage or building within 10 


buildings are saleable and places ad- lot; (2) cost of a new foundation; days after his bid is accepted. In 
vertisements in neighborhood news- (3) cost of moving house; (4) cost rare cases the bidder makes the mis- 
papers. The advertisements, which of plumbing, heating, electrical take of submitting a bid before fi- 
run for two weeks, describe the work and necessary carpentry; (5) nancial arrangements have been 
property and announce the letting cost of redecorating; (6) cost of made, and he then has no time to 
date. After the sealed bids are sub- landscaping; and (7) unforeseen make them after the bid is accepted 
mitted they are opened publicly at costs. so he loses the building to the next 
I a letting in the department’s head- The next step is to determine the highest bidder. 

quarters in St. Paul. value of the house once it has been Moving Day. Once a successful 

The Mistakes. The gravest mis- moved and readied for occupancy bidder makes full payment, he gen- 
take a bidder can make—and it hap- and then subtract the above cost erally has 90 days to move the house 


pens frequently—is not to follow a factors. If the remainder will both or other building off the highway 
formula in figuring exactly how cover the bid on the house and show right-of-way. In rare cases he is 





much it will cost him to make the about a 25 per cent excess (equity), requested to move it earlier because 
house habitable. The highway de- the bidder can be certain he is mak- of a stepped-up construction pro- 
partment always suggests to bid- ing a worthwhile investment. If gram. 
ders that they consider these factors there is no excess, then the bidder The state has the privilege of re- 
: e must determine if the house alone, _jecting the highest bid if it appears 
The writer is director of public in- | Without any equity in it, would be unreasonably low, which has hap- 
formation for the Minnesota Depart- worth his money and effort. pened on occasion. In such a case 
ment of Highways. After these steps, the bidder can the property is readvertised. A 
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Towering skyscrapers rise from the heart of Montreal. The three main structures in the middle, from left to right, are 
the Royal Bank Building, Canada’s largest; the Sun Life, and the Imperial Bank of Commerce—its tallest. The St. Lawrence 
River flows in the background and the Jacques Cartier Bridge, left, crosses at Ste. Helene’s Island—a delightful park 
which was first fortified by Samuel de Champlain in 1611. 


Rae a perilous missionary col- 
ony in 1642, bilingual Montreal 
has grown to the bustling metropo- 
lis of Canada. 

So much so that it has been 
selected as the site of the 1967 
World’s Fair by the International 
Bureau of Exhibitions. The privi- 
lege of being Canada’s host for this 
fair did not just “come” to the 
largest French-speaking city out- 
side of Paris. It is the culmination 
of a long and colorful history. 

To the Summit. As a sign of hos- 
pitality toward the first white man 
to visit Montreal—Jacques Cartier 
—the Indians took him to the sum- 


mit of Mount Royal in 1535. 

The 764-foot high mountain—to- 
day towering from the very heart 
of the commercial district—has re- 
mained a favorite tourist attraction 
ever since. The peak, and the mighty 
St. Lawrence River which flows 
near its base, are the two main fac- 
tors which have governed the 
growth of Montreal. 

Cartier’s comments were reported 
as being: “What a royal mount!”’ 
The mountain has been known as 
Mount Royal ever since, and the 
same scenic view is still available 
except that convenient lookouts and 
a handsome chalet have been built 


The port of Montreal, created in 1640, is the biggest in Canada. It can accommodate morc than 100 ocean-going vessels 
and 200 lake steamers. Its harbor includes the mouth of the billion dollar St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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to make it easier to behold. 

If Cartier was the first white man 
to discover the beauty of Montreal, 
it was another Frenchman, Samuel 
de Champlain, who forsaw its value 
as a great inland port. 

Supremacy. Since that period 
Montreal has retained its suprem- 
acy as the greatest general cargo 
and passenger port of America for 
any inland city. Its harbor includes 
the mouth of the billion dollar St. 
Lawrence Seaway which allows 
ships to reach the Great Lakes. 

Montreal is built on an island 
having an area of 200 square miles. 
The city itself occupies a quarter of 
this area and is bordered by 31 
other municipalities. 

One of the surest yardsticks by 
which to measure economic progress 
is the pace of building construction, 


The world-famed shrine, St. Joseph’s 
Oratory, is perched on the northerly 
slopes of Mount Royal. 
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This ultramodern interchange, part of Montreal’s modern 
highway system, serves 31,000,000 crossings a year. 






and Montreal is booming. The heart 
of the city contains 13 buildings 
having at least 20 stories. 

Dominating these are the Royal 
Bank building, on Place Ville Marie, 
which was built at a cost of some 
$80 million and is the largest in the 
Commonwealth. 

Just two blocks away is the Cana- 
dian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
which is the tallest in Canada at 604 
feet and 43 stories—about four feet 
taller than the Royal Bank building. 

Highway users have found cause 
for cheer, too. A $145 million east- 
west freeway known as the Metro- 
politan Boulevard is almost finished 
across the north side of the island. 
It is linked to an $80 million toll 
road which leads to an all-year re- 
sort playground one-hour’s drive to 
the Laurentian Mountains. 

Gallic Charm. Montreal’s special 
appeal to the visitor—and there are 
more than 3,000,000 every year—is 
not limited to the work of nature. 
The city has retained the flavor of 
its French origin and this is seen in 
many different aspects of its day-to- 
day life. 

Montreal proper has a population 
of about 1,200,000, of whom close to 
two-thirds are of French origin. A 
newcomer to Montreal will soon 
hear French spoken. But most of 
the French-speaking citizens are 
also able to speak English. 

Hundreds of Montreal street 
name signs bear mute testimony to 
its French history. Newstands offer 
French-language newspapers and 
magazines. The visitor may enjoy 
shows on French-language TV or 
radio. 

Theater goers can pick from a 





Built in 1705, the Chateau de Ramezay was for many 
years the seat of the governors of Canada. 





variety of exceptionally good plays 
presented by French-language 
groups. A flock of intimate night 
clubs feature “new wave” French 
balladeers or troubadours. And 
there are some two dozen French- 
language movie houses. 

Montreal’s cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere is reflected by the variety of 
good eating establishments which 
have made the metropolis one of the 
top gastronomic centers of Amer- 
ica. French cuisine still dominates, 
but restaurants specializing in food 
from a score of other countries are 
available. 

Interesting museums and reli- 
gious shrines, 350-odd parks and 
squares, and a tradition for genial 
hospitality add to the ingredients 
which make bilingual Montreal a 
worthwhile place to visit. A 


The tallest building in the Common- 
wealth is the new 43-story Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce. 












In the Mail 


(Continued from page 5) 


in the evening of 23rd January, 
1963, in which three persons were 
killed, of whom my son-in-law Pan- 
chaxari was one of them. His age 
was 26 years, a 
very ripe age, 
and he has a 
wife'of 22% 
years and a son 
of three years 
and another son 
of eight months. 

As usual he 
was sitting in 
the shop and the 
boss had gone 
out. One gentle- 
man with his wife of Bagalkot saw 
him sitting and called him to go to 
have blessings from a holy saint 
there. At this, Panchaxari refused, 


stating that the boss has gone out 


and there is none else. So the couple 
started out. Just then the boss came 
and permission was asked from him 
to let Panchaxari out to have bless- 
ing from holy saint. So Panchaxari 
and the couple went to the premises 


of the saint, and got his blessings, 
and started in a tonga. The tonga 


ran at full speed and it dashed 


against a bullock-cart, from which 
a grass bag fell down, and the horse 
of the tonga tumbled, by which the 
tonga was upset. From behind a 
motor lorry full of sand came and 
ran on the tonga and thus three 
persons were killed. Naturally acci- 
dents occur if one lorry or tonga 
come from opposite, but this was 
not so. If the driver had taken care 
to brake, there would have not been 
the accident. It is said that Pan- 
chaxari had waved his hand to stop 
the lorry. 

In India there are millions of 
motor drivers who don’t know how 
to drive well and get licenses by in- 
direct ways. They know full well 
that by accident they will be pun- 
ished by six months imprisonment 
or so, though they kill. Female driv- 
ers are considered as best drivers. 
In the interest of the public, it is 
best to cancel a number of licenses 
by taking mass tests. The govern- 
ment must hear the public, who re- 
port the name of rash drivers, and 
they must be punished and licenses 
canceled. Any motor vehicle which 
causes accident injuring the third 
persons, or so, the owner as well as 
the driver must be severely pun- 
ished, the former having kept a 





Panchaxari 
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FARM VACATIONS DIRECTORY. New York: Farm Vacations and Holi- 
days, Inc., 36 E. 57th Street. 50 cents (plus 15 cents for first class 


mail delivery, 25 cents for air mail). 


HIS NEW GUIDE is for those who might welcome the idea of vacationing 

in the country at a “home away from home.” It describes 200 inspected 
farms, ranches, lodges, inns and country homes in 31 states and three 
Canadian provinces where rural hosts open their homes to paying guests. 
Listings describe location, acreage, recreation activities on and off the 
farm, culinary specialities, ages of host’s children, whether children or 
adults or both are welcome as guests, rates (average $45 a week for adults, 
$25 for children, including meals), what kinds of animals are on the farm, 
and the host family’s hobbies. An editorial section features a farm hostess’ 
story on what farm vacationing is really like, tells how to make reserva- 
tions (which can be arranged direct with hosts or through travel agencies), 


and notes the hosts who can converse with guests in foreign languages. 


TEXAS—TODAY’S FUN-TIER. Austin: Texas State Highway Depart- 


ment. 32 pp. Free on request. 


ERSONS UNFAMILIAR with Texas can get an eye-opening look at that 
state through this colorful new travel brochure. 

One of the most prevalent concepts of Texas is that it is all a vast desert, 
arid and highly uninviting as a vacation land. This brochure punctures 
this idea. It emphasizes Texas as a land of infinite variety with plenty of 
gaiety and excitement. The concept is embodied in the theme that yester- 
day’s frontier has yielded to “today’s fun-tier.” 

The brochure contains 76 full color pictures, most of them devoted to 
those features the state is not expected to possess, but which it offers in 
abundance. A case in point are numerous shots of water and water sports, 
emphasis not out of place since Texas has more inland water than any 


state except Alaska. 
The booklet divides Texas into six regions with double page spreads 


devoted to each. Another portion discusses the variety of attractions com- 
mon to the entire state or to more than one region: historical shrines, 
fine foods, superb accommodations, metropolitan bustle, wide open spaces, 
international flavor, amusement parks and sports. : 
There also is a section dealing with hunting and fishing information, 
highway safety, and extensive tourist services. 
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of detail from start to finish. 
ERNEST R. BRETT 


Executive Director, Greater Washington 
Service Station Association 


Washington, D. C. 
“Enlightening” 
Dear Sir: 

I had occasion recently to see a 
copy of your February-March issue 
of THE HIGHWAY USER. Let me say 
that I considered it truly outstand- 
ing. The editorial content was well- 
done and the pictures were equally 
good. It was enlightening to see 
what can be done, what should be 
done, and certainly what has been 
done in the Nation’s Capital as far 


careless and negligent vehicle, the 
driver for taking the vehicle out of 
garage without checks. In addition, 
the vehicle itself must be con- 


fiscated. 
VIRUPAXI CHANVIR SIMPI 


Sholapur, India 

Editor’s Note: Our sympathy is 
extended to the writer, who is a 
frequent contributor to our “In the 
Mail” column. 


D.C. Situation 


Dear Sir: 
May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the February- 


March issue of THE HIGHWAY USER. 
Your most interesting article on 
“The Situation In Washington” is 
the best I have ever seen. You are to 
be congratulated on the excellence 


as highways and freeways are con- 
cerned. Once again—an outstand 
ing presentation in every way. 

WARREN R. CARLSON 
Casper, Wyo. 
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OKLAHOMA: Shown at a recent meeting of the Oklahoma Conference 


are (I. to r.) Oklahoma Governor Henry Bellmon; Conference Chairman 


Fred Boston, and Vice Chairman C. E. Weller. 


IOWA: Senator Martin Wiley 


(left), chairman of the lowa 
State Senate Highway Commit- 


tee, meets with Conference 
Chairman B. F. Peters at a recent 


HUC meeting. 


Stevens, vice chairman. 


i A 
VERMONT: Governor Philip H. Hoff addresses a Vermont HUC luncheon. Seated 


at speaker's table (I. to r.) are: Arthur E. Hawkins, VHUC vice chairman; Lt. Gov. 
Ralph Foote; State Farm Bureau Association President Keith Wallace; VHUC Chairman 


Henry Stoddard; Mark Bauer, Automobile Manufacturers Association; Speaker of the 
House Franklin Billings, and Ivan E. Edwards, VHUC treasurer. 


ORGANIZATION OF HAWAII HUC GETS UNDER WAY 
hitus td did | 
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MISSISSIPPI: The newly elected officers of the Mississippi Conference are shown 
here (I. to r.) D. H. Echols, secretary; S. E. Kossman, Sr., chairman, and Phineas 


ILLINOIS: Edward L. Cleary, 


Conference chairman (left), chats 


with Roger F. Nusbaum, deputy 


chief state highway engineer, 
who was guest speaker at the 


annual Conference meeting. 
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HAWAII: The Hawaii HUC is the 50th and most recent Conference to be organized. Pictured (far left) at the initial meeting are (I. to r.) John V. 
Lawrence, managing director, American Trucking Associations, Inc.; J. C. Walker, president and general manager, Oahu Transport Company, newly 
elected Conference chairman; H. E. Humphreys, Jr., chairman of the board of the United States Rubber Company and chairman of NHUC; and Arthur C. 
Butler, NHUC director. In foreground of picture at right are, in addition to this group, Oliver Thurman, Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, and 


H. K. Smoot, Pineapple Growers Association. 





Can You Read Signs? 


¢ 
The warning signs mean get 
ready for dangerous or un- 
usual road conditions 
ahead, such as curves, in- 
tersections, hills, dips, 
school zones. Obey them. 


|PASS 


These white signs state the 
law, such as ‘“‘No Passing” 
or ‘‘Speed Limit 50." They 
tell you what to do and 
give information. 


RECTANGLE 


The railroad advance warn- 
ing signs mean a railroad 
crossing is ahead. Be pre- 
pared to stop. Make sure 
all tracks are clear before 
crossing. 


/ TRIANGLE 
The triangle yield sign re- 
quires a driver to yield — 
slow down or stop —to 
give the right of way to 
cross traffic. 


Road signs, signals and markings communicate 
facts that can mean life or death to drivers. They 


should be uniform in all the land. 


OCTAGON 


The stop sign, red with 
white lettering, means what 
it says—come to a full 
stop. Be sure the way is 
clear before proceeding. 


a> CROSSBUCK 
Ly 


This is the traditional sym- 
bol at railroad grade cross- 
ings. Alone, or with a bell, 
lights or gates, it is there 
to warn you to be alert. 


Support uniform traffic signs, signals and markings 


... your 


SIGNS OF LIFE 
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